

‘Well, I’m glad you’re going to do it j visit 
the island of Corsica], I sure wouldn’t; it’s 
too damn dangerous.’ 

—Paul Knight, 
Head of BNDD in E:u ope 
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Newsday Senior Editor Robert W. Greene 
and reporters Les Payne and Knut Royce 
spent three months in France last jail as 
part of a nine-month investigation into the 
business of heroin. They were joined there 
by two other Newsday reporters , Chris- 
topher Cook and Pucci Meyer. This is 
another in the series, The Heroin Trail. 

Ajaccio. 
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Fifty-five miles from Italy and almost twice that 
far from mainland France, the Mediterranean island 
of Corsica is off the heroin trail, geographically. But 
it is the homeland of most of the French underworld’s 
top heroin racketeers — Francisci, Orsini, the Ven- 
turis, Mondoloni, Simonpieri, Marignani, Albertini. 
And though these men moved to Marseilles to do their 
work, Corsica remains their spiritual home. 

Corsica has long been ruled by foreigners— Greeks, 
Phoenicians, Romans, Moors, Spaniards, Genoese, 
and, beginning in 1766, French. Plunder has left the 
Corsicans poor and has instilled in them a steely 
clannishness, a credo of personal account-settling, 
a suspicion of outsiders and government officials. 

When we told Paul Knight, head of the European 
office of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, that we intended to go to Corsica, he replied: 
‘‘Well, I’m glad you’re going to do it. I sure wouldn’t, 
it’s too damn dangerous.” He proved to be right. 

* • * 

_ There are about 1,000,000 Corsicans in France — a 
third on the island, two-thirds on the mainland. In 
Marseilles, where 600,000 Corsicans live, the blood 
bond is strong. The islanders come to the city and 
take jobs. Once established, they send for relatives 
and friends living in poverty on Corsica. 

The same pattern prevails in the French under- 
world, the milieu. A young Corsican thief goes to 
Marseilles, recruits a trio of prostitutes, establishes 
himself as a pimp. To find lieutenants he can trust, 
he turns to friends and relatives back on Corsica. 
Soon the young hoodlum, working the well-lighted 
bars around Marseilles* opera, may begin to make 
contact with the bagger-time criminals of the city who 
deal with drugs and smuggling. Smuggling has always 
been a compatible trade for the Corsicans, who liave 
been seafarers for centuries. 

Another activity the Corsicans seem to find com- 
patible is fraudulent voting. On election day in 1968, 
the French newspaper, Le Monde, wrote of 6,000 
ghost voters of Bastia alone. “In some villages of 
700” the paper noted, 'There are 2,000 electors on 
the register.” Corsica, with a population of 212,000, 
recorded 185,000 registered voters in the 1968 elec- 
tion. 

Whatever unsavory things might be said of Cor- 
sica, most residents don’t want to hear outsiders say 
them. _ While working with a Corsican source in 
Ajaccio, we were warned not to discuss the major 
heroin racketeers in the presence of the man’s wife. 
“He will discuss the criminals with you,” we were 
told, “but never talk about Corsican hoodlums in front 
of his wife. She would not stand to let a foreigner say 
bad things about a Corsican.” 

Because of the bond among Corsicans, the island 
remains the spiritual home, and sometimes a physical 
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dielter, for wealthy heroin merchants. They know 
that when they have to go there, they will be taken in. 

Ange Simonpieri, a major drug merchant, went 
home to the island when the French police were seek- 
ing him in 1970. For months, lie fried illness, with 
Corsican doctors concurring, and hid out in Pila 
Canale, a stronghold for criminals. 

The cohesiveness of the French-Corsican under- 
world has led some observers to speak of a mono- 
lithic Union Corse of heroin traffickers. Ian Fleming 
was probably the first to use the term. In the James 
Bond novel, “On Her Majesty’s Secret Service,” a 
ranking French hoodlum says: “I am the hend of 
the Union Corse.” Fleming’s novel proceeds to call 
the group “more deadly and perhaps even older than 
the Unione Siciliano, the Mafia.” But according to 
American and French officials and our own investiga- 
tion, no such group exists. The Corsicans are linked 
not by an organization, but by intense loyalty. 

Corsica has only two high schools, one in Bastia, 
one in Ajaccio. Corsicans who share alma maters and 
childhood friendships remember them when, in the 
course of their careers, Corsican judges or policemen 
meet Corsican hoodlums, or journalists, or mayors or 
ministers of state. 

Marcel Francisci, France’s top heroin racketeer, 
was a high school classmate in Ajaccio of Jean Bozzi, 
secretary of the French National Assembly and the 
elected deputy from Corsica. The two men attended 
Fesch School in Ajaccio. They remain close personal 
friends. 

As intensely loyal as the Coreicans ore to one an- 


other, they are more intensely hostile to outsiders, 
especially those seeking information about top Corsi- 
can drug merchants. The European arm of BNDD 
does not have a single agent operating there. 

Outside critics are unwelcome. On Jan. 29, Cath- 
erine Lamour, author of a book that accused Corsicans 
of dominating the French heroin traffic, arrived by 
invitation to address a group ait the city-owned Youth 
and Culture Auditorium in Ajaccio. But she found 
that city officials, without explanation, had locked 
both her and an audience of 350 out of the building. 
Later, at Ajaccio airport, she was approached by 
Francisci, who told her: “Your book should be seized.” 
A veteran Marseilles reporter was shocked when 
we told him of our plans to investigate Corsican her- 
oin merchants on the island. “As soon as the Corsi- 
cans spot you,” he 6aid, “the word will be out [he 
snapped h'is fingers] just like that.” 

We told him we wanted to visit Pila Canale and 
take some pictures of the Corsican drug merchants’ 
homo villages. “Look,” he said, growing more dis- 
turbed, “Urey will know what you are up to. They 
don’t believe in tourists over there.” 

To satisfy our doubt, the reporter called a friend 
of his who worked for a newspaper on Corsica. “You 
must be mad,” the editor said. “I will not get in- 
volved; I won’t be responsible.” 

He said that the week before he had sent a pho- 
tographer to Pila Canale to take pictures of a local 
annual festival. “It had nothing to do with gangsters 
or drugs,” he said. "My photographer was met at the 
top of the hill and escorted away from the village by a 
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Bead on Long Island: Richard Sullivan 


rvicnara ouiuvans father knew his son was 
involved with heroin. It was a habit he had 
picked up in the U.S. Navy. “But I can beat it,” 
Sullivan had told his father. 

On the morning of July 14, 1972, Richard 
(Rick) Sullivan. 21, returned to his parents’ 
Oyster Bay Cove home sometime after 1:30 AM. 
He had been on a date with an old girlfriend. The 
following morning at 8:15 AM, his body was found 
on the bathroom floor by his brother Jonathan. 
Dressed in jeans and a T-shirt, he was lying in a 
fetal position. A needle was found on the floor, 
just beyond the hand of his partially outstretched 
right arm. 

‘‘He was known to have used heroin in the 
past,” the medical examiner’s report stated. Cause 


of death was listed as acute narcotism with traces 
of morphine disclosed in the autopsy. 

Rick Sullivan enlisted in the Navy after 
graduation from St. Dominic’s High School in 
Oyster Bay. He was the oldest of six children. In 
August, 1971, he was honorably discharged from 
the service and returned home to 66 Cove Rd. It 
was then that his parents became aware of his in- 
volvement with heroin, his father, Richard S 
SulLvan, said. 

When Rick first got home, his father said 
his attitude was “I don’t give a damn . . . you live 
m your world. I’ll live in mine.” Rick moved out 
at his father’s insistence, found an aoartmenf in 


car full of armed men.” We had heard of another 
newspaper photographer who tried to take pictures at 
Antoine Guerini’s funeral in 1967; some men there 
broke his leg. 

“ 0ve 1 therc the Corsicans have what they call a 
Pinsute.^ That is anyone who is not Corsican. And 
they don’t talk to Pinsutes,” the reporter said, adding 
gravely, “but then they are not too talkative, the 


Af Anfoine Guerini's funeral, his son Felix embraces 


ucan woman 


his counsel generalship in Zicavo. But whenever the 
waiter, came up the stairs we changed the subject. 

The two Corsicans were knowledgeable about the 
major drug merchants. One promised to compile a 
dossier on the Corsican heroin merchants; their back- 
grounds, schooling, friends, associates, properly hold- 
mgs on the island. We gave them a list of questions: 
they promised answers. 

7 PM— We met the two men again at the Royal 
Bar. W e were joined by an uninvited third Corsican a 
man later described as a “law student from a good 
family here in Ajaccio.” 

He pressed his case. “Why are you here in Ajac- 
cio. How long will you be here? Why did vou come 
this time of the year? . . .” 

The two contacts grew nervous; they signaled that 
we were not to reveal our identities; we wore tourists 
on a very short visit. One of the contacts became so 
nervous at the “law student’s” inquiry that he ex- 
cused himself and coded that he would see us the fol- 
lowing day. 

- Jt 1 ® “ ,a T ^ student" insisted on buying a final round 
or drinks. He ordered, asked more questions, and left 
without paying. 


8:30 PM We dined with the remaining Corsican 
contact. But we couldn’t discuss the heroin gangsters. 

\e cant talk here,” he said. “I don’t know those 
people there at the other tabic.” 

The following day. We were to meet the contact at 
the Royal Bar at noon. After breakfast, we sat on a 
park bench, and got out the small Minox camera to 
photograph the Grand Val Cafe, scene of a 1967 shoot- 
out between Francisci gang members and a minor un- 
derworld rival. As soon as we sat down a lookout from 
the second floor window stared in our direction and 
Signaled a second man who walked to the front of the 
outdoor cafe. 

The second man was dressed in black pants and a 
black shirt open to the waist. He paced in and out of 
we wore tourists overat ^ f f eVera times ’ 630,1 time staring and pointing 

C orsicans strolling in the park milled menacingly 
around our bench. by 

The man in black finally came to the front of the 
cate and trained a motion picture camera on us. 

“Hey, that guy has a camera, he’s taking our pic- 
ture, one of us said. 

We walked away, slowly, in the opposite direction 
VVe were soon followed from the Francisci gang’s cafe 
by two men We walked past our hotel and up a 
block-long alleyway. Two men ran behind us up the 

We evaded them for 15 minutes and wont back to 
our hotel. We had planned to clear hv nnnn Wo 


Sunday ; Heroin and U.S. Customs 

tong the many routes that heroin follows U.S.? John Bacon of (ho RNnn’. nr r r o 

arsej i es to New York, one of the most im- tegic Intelligence explained it this way:° ‘Thov 
t js through South America, where U.S. f “ lmd li,at it was a secure means of moving her- 
outh American officials made a dent al- “i 1 ?' Heroin moves like walor: II follows the path 
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, V.T ai-reei six iioors 

k • . femalc desk cIerk crossed the street and 

chatted with a man in a turtleneck sweater who had 
recently taken a seat af the outdoor shop across the 
street from the hotel. 

We checked out of fho hole! and called a cab 

Wo canceled our planned trip to Pila Canale and 
Ixisha, 162 kilometers away. Wo had established plans 
for our conlacl to meet us in Nice the following week 
with the requested information. 

We were watched closely by the man in the turtle 
neck sweater, until our cab pulled away. 

I he flight back to Marseilles somehow seemed 
shorter. 
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